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mission, and is therefore, irrespective of its importance, an international 
event of capital importance. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

The March number of the English Review of Reviews devotes seven 
of its valuable pages to a remarkable article by Senor A. de Manos- 
Albos entitled "The Next Great Word in the Evolution of Peace. A 
Plea for Development of the Monroe Doctrine," and "Wanted, a Re- 
vised and Extended Monroe Doctrine." It is prefaced by a brief note by 
Mr. Stead referring to its author as "one of the shrewdest and ablest 
public men to whom Latin America has given birth in our time." 
Mr. Stead further characterizes the article as "a masterly presentation 
of a plea for taking a forward step towards the world's peace by adding 
to the Monroe Doctrine, which forbids all conquest by European nations 
in the Western Hemisphere, the important corollary placing under the 
same interdict all conquest in the American Continent, without regard 
to the origin of the conquerors." He contends that the adoption of such 
a principle by the United States would remove the one great obstacle to 
the extension of her influence and interests in Latin America. 

The article so introduced is written with great brilliancy, eloquence 
and power, dwelling with effect upon the horror of war, the admitted 
equality and independence of nations and the deep injustice of the 
stronger trespassing upon the weak. It also shows how "the predatory 
spirit" is ever on the increase and may be deemed immortal in Europe 
where it is "deeply rooted in the entrails of past centuries." It points 
out the immunity from this spirit which the new world has enjoyed, 
where the attempt of France upon Mexico and of Spain upon Peru 
"have left no lasting historical trace." It pictures the tide of blood and 
treasure constantly poured by the old into the new world, now largely 
into the southern continent, and shows the anxious contemplation of this 
by the European empires. It suggests that this movement is largely 
due to the effort to escape "the weary and life long price imposed upon 
the millions of the masses" as "the fee of empire and of greatness." 
The war in Tripoli is made a speaking lesson. It urges that the tempta- 
tion to European Powers to acquire the territory of the seventeen re- 
publics, from Mexico to Cape Horn, with an area several times that of 
central Europe and a population at best of but seventy millions, is vastly 
beyond the temptations to acquire Egypt, Morocco, Tripoli or Mada- 
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gascar. That if an army of 100,000 men were landed without warning 
"in true Italian fashion" on one of the sparsely settled republics re- 
sistance would be unavailing and the young nation must succumb, like 
the ancient powers of the East. 

Senor de Manos-Albos complains that the United States, while for- 
bidding European conquest in America, have themselves "on occasions 
turned conquerors." That "the brooding storm of distrust" will dis- 
appear from the Latin American mind if the doctrine which he ad- 
vocates is accepted and acted upon by the United States, and he thinks 
the present an opportunity for President Taft to establish it. He ad- 
vocates a declaration "that conquest of territory shall hereafter neither 
be practiced nor tolerated on the American continent." 

Every mind devoted to peace and justice, and we believe they are in 
the great majority in our own country and in the thinking world, will 
accede to this sentiment, but, it is submitted, with a broad exception. 
No nation can retain its sovereignty and independence if it so gravely 
abuses these high trusts as to prove a permanent and serious menace to 
the welfare of its neighbors and mankind. The law of necessity in mat- 
ters of self-protection is fully recognized in municipal law and it cannot 
be ignored in international affairs. "No man liveth unto himself alone" 
nor does any nation. Conquest for greed of territory, or treasures, or 
men ought to be resisted and condemned and we cannot too strongly 
pledge ourselves against it. 

The duty to intervene should not be lightly assumed, but no pledge 
never to intervene at the call of absolute necessity, no pledge not to ap- 
propriate under like necessity ought to be given or exacted. No such 
pledge, however solemnly uttered, will avail against the compulsion of 
such a situation if it arises and integrity and prudence alike forbid that 
it should be given. 

The methods which apply to acquiring private property can not be 
applied between nations; but, exactly as an individual may sacrifice 
property, liberty and even life by misconduct, and exactly as the rules 
of law and morality fully recognize and enforce this forfeiture, so may 
the aggregation of individuals, which we call a state, sacrifice territory, 
independence and even existence, and that which it forfeits by its faults 
another sovereignty must assume and administer for the good of all. 

With this vital exception ex necessitate we can as heartily commend 
the substance of Senor de Manos-Albos contention as we do its moving 
and impressive presentation. 



